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Readers choose the 100th 
Following the recent Sunday Times feature on 
“The 99 Best Books for Children,” readers were 
invited to select their favourite book to complete 
the century. They chose 


The Secret Garden 


by Frances Hodgson Burnett (first published by 
Heinemann in 1911). It was closely followed by 
Dodie Smith’s 


The 101 Dalmatians 


great favourite among recently published books. 


With this reputation for publishing children’s 

literature of the highest order William 

Heinemann invite all readers of the Junior 

Bookshelf to write for a free complete. catalogue 
to 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD. 
99 Great Russell Street - London, W.C.1 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 























Gohn Wirks Ltd. 


Penguins — Pelicans — Puffins 
Victoria and Albert Museum picture books 
Dryad handicraft books 
in cloth bindings 


All titles in these famous series are available 
in our washable, waterproof cloth bindings 
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A Selection of the New Books 


For Girls 


Drina’s Dancing Year 
JEAN ESTORIL 


Every girl who read Ballet for Drina will not want to miss this 
delightful story of her further adventures in ballet, in which 
she attends a famous London school. 


For publication on February 6 Illustrated 10/6 net 


For Boys 


The Forest Fighters 
RONALD SYME 


An exciting historical novel of the adventures of two boys in 
the American War of Independence. “Mr. Syme is rapidly 
becoming the most accomplished of English story-tellers.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


For publication on February 20 Illustrated 10/6 net 


And older girls will enjoy 


Sugar Candy Cottage 
ELIZABETH CADELL 


The new novel by the author of The Lark Shall Sing, The 
Blue Sky of Spring, and Bridal Array. “Mrs. Cadell can and 
does write about family life with a blessed sense of humour.” 
VERNON FANE in The Sphere. 


Published on Fanuary 9 12/0 net 


Head in the Clouds 
MURIEL HANNING-LEE 


A lively account of the author’s ten exciting, exhausting, 
exasperating, vivid and varied years as an air hostess. 


For publication on February 6 12/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 








































Fires of Revolt by G. M. DURANT 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘A_ well-constructed 
story about Boadicea’s rebellion and the sack of 
Londinium in A.D. 61... a sound historical 
sense about Romans and Britain pervades this 
book without overweighting it, and it is 
altogether both sensible and readable.’ 
Illustrated. 11/6 net 





Animals in the Service of Man by R. OGLE 


The fascinating story of how animals and men 
have co-operated through the ages. YORKSHIRE 
POST: ‘, . . takes us to many exciting parts of 
the world and shows us how animals have been 
trained in the service of man.’ 


Fully illustrated. 12/6 net 








Crusoes of Sunday Island The remarkable, true story of a New 
Zealand family’s struggle for survival 

E. K. MORTON on a remote Pacific Island. 
2nd Printing. Illustrated. 15/- net 


Simon of Simonstown An adventure story set in the Cape 
Peninsula of South Africa with a very 
MARJORIE SANKEY vivid and gay background and an 
exciting plot. Illustrated, 11/6 net 


Science and the Doctor The book for the young person 
interested in medicine as a career: 
ELWELL and how scientific discoveries have aided 


RICHARDSON doctors. Illustrated. 13/6 net 


M of Courage Short lives of six great men: Bunyan, 
- Penn, Shaftesbury, Wilson, Lister and 


HOWARD JONES Grenfell, all men of tremendous spirit- 
ual courage. Illustrated. 12/6 net 
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Oxford Authors 


Rosemary Sutcliff a vriniant ristorica 
writer who brings the past vividly to life. 
THE SILVER BRANCH 12s. 6D. NET 
EAGLE OF THE NINTH 10s. 6D. NET 
THE SHIELD RING 12s. 6D. NET 
BROTHER DUSTY-FEET 10s. 6D. NET 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH STORY 
10s. 6D. NET 


Ed ok 


Eleanor F arjeon A writer whose stories, 
plays and poems are read and re-read with delight. 
THE CHILDREN’S BELLS 15s. NET 
THE LITTLE BOOKROOM 12s. 6D. NET 
THE SILVER CURLEW 10s. 6D. NET 
THE GLASS SLIPPER 10s. 6D. NET 


MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE APPLE ORCHARD 
12s. 6D. NET 


Ronald Welch a: writer who combines a 


first rate story with sound historical knowledge. 
CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS 12s. 6D. NET 
KNIGHT CRUSADER 12s. 6D. NET 
THE GAUNTLET 8s. 6D. NET 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN 9s. 6D. NET 


Oxford University Press 
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* Examples of 
genuine thought 


and discrimination ...° 


said Joan Butler, organizer of work with young people at the 
Hertfordshire County Library, when writing of the Phoenix 
‘Excursions’ series. ‘The books “approach the problem of providing 
information books for children with imagination.” 


There are now thirteen titles in this series covering an ever-widening 
range of interests. Designed to meet the needs of the young reader 
who is emerging from childish pastimes, the ‘Excursions’ series helps 
to lay the foundations of discrimination between good and bad in 
the world of adult recreation. The books are full length (50,000 
words), under constant revision and are solidly made. 


GOING TO THE CINEMA 

by Andrew Buchanan (Revised 1957 by Stanley 
—.. the basic knowledge without which true 
discrimination is not possible” 


—The Times Literary Supplement 
GOING TO THE ENJOYING ri 


THEATRE by John Allen RADIO AND TELEVISION 
An engaging combination of auth- by Robert Dunnett 


d friendliness” 
iia, am aoa-’€|“~ 
GOING TO THE BALLET School Librarien 





by Arnold Haskell — TO THE OPERA 
“A splendid introduction” by 1 Lionel Salter 
—Funior Bookshelf novices this book is a ‘must’ ” 
GOING TO A CONCERT bin nog 
Meg se TO MUSEUMS 
by Lionel Salter Jacqueline Palmer 


useful book to Sos into 
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~The’ Times Educational Supplement " Mee he Times Literary Supplement 
by oe TO LONDON Losses AT THE STARS 
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are coming to London, this professional skill . 
book’ will make all the difference to excellent line drawings” 


your visit”—Guid. —The Astronomer Royal 
x 5” 160 pp. plates and frontispiece 10s. 6d. each net 


For full new Young People’s List write: 
PHOENIX HOUSE LTD., 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 
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Illustration by P. Baynes from Arabian Nights (Blackie) 


Return to Publishing 
by GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH 


little girl climbed onto the top deck of the 
bus. I was thinking of the heavy day’s 
work ahead and wondering, not for the first 
time, whatever had possessed me, in my 
comfortable middle-age, to go back to being 
a children’s book editor. I noticed absent-mindedly 
that the girl was thin and that her feet and shoes 
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looked heavy for her spindly legs. ‘Then she sat down 
beside me and I stopped being absent-minded. She 
was carrying three books with unmistakable plastic 
encased jackets. Realising that the Public Library 
was only four stops away, | said quickly, and without 
thought, 


“Do you like readingr” 


My young companion was startled and, being a 
well-brought-up British child, she was also in doubt 
about speaking to a stranger. She looked at me 
intently through her thick-lensed spectacles and I held 
my breath, fearing a serious rebuke. Then she said, 
“Oh, yes,” and her tone implied that I had asked a 
senseless question. 


Time pressed and I dared to be persistent. ‘May 
I see theme” I asked. 


A thin arm shot out and the books were deposited 
in my lap. Mary Plain, Mary Plain at the Seaside, 
Mary Plain Again — 


“You must like Mary Plain,’ | remarked fatuously, 
and then added quickly to save myself, “I like her, 
too.” 


I had spoken the words of my passport. “Do you? 
Oh, so do I. Look —” Her shyness forgotten, she 
turned eagerly to the page where all the Mary Plains 
were listed, and read out the titles with lingering 
affection. After each one, she paused to say, “I’ve 
read that one.” She came to the end of the list, 
stopped abruptly and said, “Did you notice there 
wasn’t a single one I hadn’t read? I’ve even read some 
of them twice and I hope the author hurries up and 
writes another. The only trouble with these books is 
they don’t go on long enough.” 
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The bus groaned to a stop and my young friend got 
up. I had to hurry with my last question. “How old 
are your” I asked. 


“Fight,” she said, “just,’ and then she clattered 
down the stairs and was gone. 


The girl on the bus 7s Mary Plain with whom she 
had identified herself. She is the reader for whom 
authors write and publishers publish. In her delight 
lies our impulse. We tell ourselves sententiously that 
there are legions of Mary Plains and brothers of 
Mary Plains who clamour for books with that joy of 
anticipation which is the birthright of the young. 


It is certainly true that there are enough of such 
readers to justify some confidence. But there are also 
thousands of girls and boys to whom reading is labour. 
| shall never forget the expression on the face of a 
bob-a-job Scout when I offered him not one, but two, 
shillings to read a book and tell me what he thought 
of it. A grubby hand leafed it through slowly and 
then, without looking up, he muttered, ““Do I have to 
read all of it?” He was a little older than Mary 
Plain — perhaps eleven — and the story was about 
boy detectives. I knew that he could read because, 
breathing hard, he had managed to spell out the title ; 
but it was also obvious that he was a non-reader. 


When Mary Plain left me alone on the top of my 
bus I began to ask myself a great many questions, and 
as | went on with the business of publishing books for 
children i tried to find the answers. My Scout had 
shown evidence of some intelligence in the way he had 
tackled the gardening job I found for him. What 
then had made him a non-reader and Mary Plain a 
reader? Was it teaching? Was it home background? 
Was it a good or bad librarian? Had the right book 
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fallen into the hands of Mary Plain at exactly the 
right moment, and had my Scout been put off forever 
by a book too advanced for him? 


“Forever” is too large a word to attach to a negative. 
Whatever happened to Mary Plain, I felt certain that 
she would remain a reader. It seemed likely that my 
Scout would not pass the 11-plus exams and would 
not move on to a Grammar School. I decided to find 
out what was likely to happen to him until, at fifteen, 
he would leave school. And so, on a warm summer 
day I paid my first visit to a Secondary Modern 
School. It was so new that the litter of the builders 
still lay about on the brown earth that surrounded the 
building, and so modern that it glittered with glass 
and splashes of bright colour in the few spaces 
between. I learned from the Headmaster that the old 
school had been noisy, congested and derelict and that 
this move to a new building outside the industrial 
centre of the town had been a _ revolutionary 
experiment. 


“Do you like the new school better than the old 
one?” one of the other visitors asked a group of boys 
and girls whom the Headmaster had invited into his 
study to talk to us. 


Most of the answers to this question were vigorously 
in the affirmative, but one girl of about twelve 
confessed that she liked the old school better because 
it was “more cosy.” Later I learned that she lived 
with several brothers and sisters in a caravan, that her 
father worked in an oil-refinery, and her mother in a 
factory. It was this same girl who said that she liked 
a book to “look easy.” Other heads nodded emphatic 
agreement and the Headmaster took several volumes 
from his shelves to hand them round for inspection. 
The children soon agreed on an “easy” page. The 
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book chosen was extra crown in size with large and 
well-leaded type. But, to my surprise, it was an adult 
book without illustrations. When questioned, it was 
apparent that they considered themselves too old for 
pictures. Even though many of them were just over 
twelve they would leave school at fifteen and seemed 
already to be viewing the world with grown-up eyes. 
I realised that if these boys and girls were to be won 
over from magazines to books, we should have to give 
them subject matter that attracted them, as well as an 
“easy” page and an adult look. The Headmaster and 
the librarian agreed that it was difficult to fill up the 
library shelves with books to satisfy this demand ; and 
they also agreed that their young people needed all 
the help we could give them if they were to become 
readers and remain readers after they had left school. 


Of all the boys and girls we met that day, we asked 
the question, ‘““What do you like to read?” ‘The oldest 
groups had given up comics and were reading technical 
magazines and adult war stories (boys) and romances 
(girls). They were, in fact, ready to get jobs and be 
men and women in a very short time. The younger 
children were still reading comics, adventure stories 
and, very occasionally, biographies and _ historical 
novels. It was difficult to find any boy or girl who 
read at all who did not choose war and escape stories, 
thrillers, sport, detective and adventure books. Only 
one, who seemed a very young girl, admitted to liking 
fairy tales. 


What does this prove for my bob-a-job Scout? 
Nothing, perhaps, except that, having learnt to read, 
he would have every encouragement to go on reading 
those books which would be most likely to interest 
him and stir him to further reading. It was evident 
that no boy or girl in that school would be held back 
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by the old barriers and limitations of class and 
opportunity and they showed every evidence of 
vitality, self-confidence and imagination. When I left 
for home after a meal of shepherd’s pie and treacle 
pudding, I felt both inspired and humbled. Would 
we, as writers and publishers, be able to fill the shining 
new shelves with books that would be read, yet had 
enough substance to nourish mental and spiritual 
growth ? 


After visiting this new school with its new demands, 
I decided to see what was happening in Mary Plain’s 
library. The building was old and showed scars of 
the bombings of the last war, but the Children’s Room 
was light and cheerful and bursting with activity. 
Although I knew the librarian, I decided to be an 
observer so went quietly to a table in the corner and 
hid myself behind a picture book. At the hour I 
chose, the room was packed with children. The 
librarian, busy helping a puzzled small child to find 
a book, asked a girl of eight or so to take the desk, 
which she did at once and with a great show of bustle 
and efficiency. A moment later a negro boy, carrying 
a small box, edged sideways through the door and 
looked round for the librarian. When he found her, 
he carefully took the lid off the box and held out a 
tiny grey mouse to be admired. To my delight, this 
remarkable librarian was not only able, but quite 
happy, to take the shivering object in her hand and to 
give it as much attention as if it had been Beatrix 
Potter’s terrified Timmy Willie. After the children 
had examined the visiting mouse, a game of chess 
started at a table near mine. Then another group 
came in with puppets and talked in excited whispers 
about a puppetry class. 
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I sat in my corner behind Babar, the Elephant, 
listening to the quiet chatter and my mind slipped 
back twenty years to the time when I first arrived at 
the Oxford University Press in London from the 
Oxford University Press in New York. Full of zeal, 
and armed with some American titles, I visited a 
number of libraries with one of the travellers. To 
my sorrowful surprise, we found few children’s 
librarians and few children’s rooms but, whenever we 
could, we exhibited 4 First Bible, the small picture 
books of Lois Lenski, Eleanor Farjeon’s beautiful Ten 
Saints, and Ardizzone’s Little Tim and the Brave Sea 
Captain. ‘The librarians shook their heads. “Yes, 
lovely and interesting books,’ they said, “but too 
expensive” and “quite the wrong size.” I could only 
swallow my disappointment and remind myself that 
this was, after all, the country which had given 
children Alice, Rat and Mole, Peter Rabbit, Johnny 
Crow, the Sammyadd and Mary Poppins... 


I put down Babar and rubbed my eyes. In twenty 
years a fairy tale miracle had happend. But there 
would always be the problem of my Boy Scout and 
the insatiable appetite of Mary Plain. It was high 
time to get back to work. 














Illustration by Biro from The Casket and the Sword (Barrie) 
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Realism and Escapism in 


Children’s Literature 
by JAMES GUTHRIE 


HE rather grandiose title of this short 

article should not mislead people into 

thinking 1 am going to write about the 

moral responsibility of children’s writers to 

their audience. ‘That they have such a 
responsibility no one will deny; but it is worth 
observing that it is often those writers who display 
this sense of responsibility most ostentatiously who may 
be the worst sinners. This does not mean that they 
are consciously or unconsciously encouraging the young 
into a life of crime, but that they are offering, under 
the guise of “realism,” a way of not thinking about 
life and a habit of not reading between the lines which 
is a safe and certain means of conditioning the new 
televisually-minded age to a small series of studio- 
audience responses. This seems to me a far wickeder 
thing to do than proving fictionally that crime pays or 
that vice is much more fun than virtue. As to these 
matters, boys and girls will eventually work them out 
for themselves. 


We can approach the point a little closer, perhaps, 
by asking what is meant by realism in this context ? 
What is real? Philosophers, who are the people 
whose profession consists in asking themselves this 
question, tend to identify what is real with what is 
familiar to, and directly verifyable by, them. This, 
however, to my mind, makes the quite unwarrantable 
assumption that they are like us and that we both are 
like everybody else, past, present and future, all over 
the universe. For if reality is relative to the individual 
or society, nothing is Real and some form or other of 
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solipsism is the result. ‘This assumption is made, of 
course, not only by philosophers but by, amongst many 
others, writers for children, who think they are being 
realistic (i.e. forcing their readers to face squarely up 
to life) if their characters are familiar, recognisable, 
if only by the Jodhpurs, the ungartered socks, the 
inverted goldfish-bowl headdress, whatever it may be. 
There are generally at least two veils between these 
characters and reality. First of all, are they really 
{i.e. non-fictionally) recognisable at all? Secondly, 
even if they are to us, are they to others ? 


The dialogue is often a clue to the first point. Do 
children really speak like that? Isolated phrases, 
perhaps, yes. But children’s dialogue in fact has a far 
more elliptical, ambiguous, apparently inconsequential 
form than writers have the time or ability to convey. 
After all, it may be said, why should they ? Fiction 
of this sort is a condensation from life, not a repetition 
of it. But to condense and lose all the overtones 
which make children’s conversation so endlessly 
fascinating to listen to, is to throw away the baby with 
the bath water. Emotions and motives, conscious or 
unconscious, are dehydrated, frozen, tinned, warmed 
up and served in bright throw-away containers. And 
motives are the /ingua franca of children everywhere 
and at all times, not words or thoughts adequately 
expressed as words. Which leads to the second veil. 
If the motives are thus concealed or obliterated there 
can be no real sense of communication outside the 
limited audience of the writer’s own nationality, class 
and income group. It is noteworthy that only a very 
few writers for children have their books widely 
translated into different languages ; not many more 
command as big an audience in America as they do 
in Great Britain. The rare books that do transplant 
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(and when they do they go all over the place) are the 
ones with characters whose motives are seen in depth. 


This apparent realism, which makes up a large part 
of contemporary novels for children is actually a form 
of escapism because it offers instead of reality a 
fictional shorthand which is a distortion of reality. 
Generally speaking, to read what children say and 
think you must go to one or two adult novelists — 
L. P. Hartley, for instance, or Marghanita Laski or 
John Mortimer — who either relive very vividly their 
own childhood or who observe with a trained eye the 
behaviour of their own children, and make the correct 
inferences from this. Among the new writers for 
children, William Mayne alone seems both able and 
willing to create his characters in depth. His books, 
one gathers from librarians, are not as widely read by 
children themselves as they deserve ; their fans are 
the very intellectual children, the ones who can say, 
“Yes, that’s how I talk” or “that’s how Tom thinks, 
what makes him tick,” and mean by this something 
very definite, an infinite complex made up of tiny 
details. 


Perhaps the reason why so many of the best 
contemporary writers for children retire from the 
battle into historical novels is because problems of 
reality in motives and dialogue are then removed 
altogether. Patterns can be built up which, so long 
as they are internally coherent, need have no close 
relation to anything else, and children accept historical 
novels as a form of higher escapism. Otherwise they 
will naturally prefer bright, easily recognisable 
formulas. No one really wants to think, or to be liable 
to fasten his hand on his heart ; you want to take your 
mind off things and let it skate lightly over a surface 
as glossy as a laminated wrapper. 
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It may be that realism will be, paradoxically, found 
in what is often regarded as escapist literature, in 
stories of magic and fantasy — in the Hobbit and 
Mary Poppins. Certainly this is where you find high 
seriousness, a quality children instinctively sense and 





Illustration by K. Wiese from Quest of the Snow Leopard 
(Phoenix) 
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honour. It is the lack of this seriousness, this 
acknowledgement of the complexity of living, the 
universal search for happiness, the deep unease beneath 
well-planned means of getting through the days, that 
makes so many contemporary children’s novels 
ephemeral and trivial. 
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it and Castle of Comfort 
er LESLIE ATHERTON 


The story of an ancient Somersetshire Inn and the people and 
events it remembers down the centuries. 


With drawings by Sheila Findlay. 12/6 


The Story of Sculpture 


AGNES ALLEN 
Illustrated with 30 photographs and 83 drawings (15/-). Other 
books in the series on Painting (18/-), Michelangelo (15/-), 
Archaeology (15/-), Clothes (15/-), The Book (15/-), The 
Highway (15/-), Your Home, awarded the Carnegie Medal (12/6), 
Our Parliament (15/-), The Village (15/-). 


The Poppenkast 


ANTONIA RIDGE 


How Jan Klaassen cured the sick King—a play for children, 
S33 with suggestions for costume and scenery. Paper covers. 4/6 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


James, G. John and Mary’s Japanese Fairy Tales 
Illus. by M. Gardiner. 271 pp. 74 X 5 Muller 12/6 


The fairy tales in this book are delightful. The Flute, 
the Tea Kettle, the Silly Jellyfish and the rest are full of the 
strange fun and grief that we expect. They are spoilt, 
however, by being told, not straight to the reader by Miss 
James, but through the characters of John and Mary and Miss 
Rose Brown who are telling them, with many interruptions 
and asides, to their friends in the village of Smockfarthing. 
The elaborate framework seems only a trick to make this book 
fit into the long “John and Mary” series. Roughly sixteen 
books ago and many many years, this brother and sister were 
ordinary children not too unlike those who enjoyed reading 
about them. But for them, time has stood still, they have 
failed to grow up and the world they inhabit is no longer our 
world. In each book their doings become duller ; in this new 
one it would be better if they were not there at all. 


LyncH, P: Cobbler’s Luck. Illus. by C. Brooker 
160 pp. 8 X 5 ; ‘ Burke 9/6 


There is nothing « on the jacket or title page of this book 
to explain that it is what it is, a volume of eleven short stories 
about different characters. “They seem written for children 
of all ages ; the title story, for instance, is a longer, more 
difficult one ; Brogeen’s Christmas Tree is short and for the 
youngest readers. Miss Lynch brings a blarney charm to even 
the thinnest tale so that she is nearly always enjoyable. This 
collection, however, is not one of her major works. 


Ross, D. Child of Air. Illus. by Gri. 185 pp. 
8 xX 54 ‘ , Lutterworth Press 12/6 


This collection of tales in which magic figures with 
varying force makes another pleasant change from the invention 
or whims which beset the publisher and sometimes the reader 
on all sides. Mixed as the stories are in period and personalities 
and in the degree and kind of magic they embrace, they have 
the ring of folk tales with an added polish of construction and 
style. Though largely Gaelic in matter and tone they compare 
favourably with their kind anywhere, 
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Topp, B. E. The Wizard and the Unicorn. Illus. by 
P. Seward. 122 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


Mr. Watson comes to the business of magic through the 
ancestral spell book by means of which he produces a miniature 
unicorn which is responsible for a lot of trouble in a very 
short time. The book is old and incomplete and Mr. Watson 
somewhat inept, so that many of his well-intentioned spells 
go slightly wrong in a way that is amusing to the reader though 
not always so for the subjects. However, in his own quiet 
personal way he does a great deal of good apart from leading 
an interesting life, and younger readers should very much 
enjoy this subtle variation on an old and often hackneyed 
theme. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Durant, G. M. Fires of Revolt. Illus. 157 pp. 
74 xX 5 , ‘ Bell 7/6 


While Caradoc, the British chieftain, has disappeared to 
join a revolt against the Roman Governor and the Roman 
occupation, his twin children, Cedric and Elian, lose themselves 
in a quest for the shrine of a Celtic god. They are rescued 
by a swineherd and then taken under the protection of a 
time-expired Gallic legionary who protects them during the 
sack of Londinium and helps to trace their father in his 
captivity. Though Miss Durant does not work on a wide 
canvas or over any great period of time she does present a 
fair picture of conditions in Britain in the first century of 
the Roman occupation, as well as providing a physical 
background which younger readers assimilate without being 
distracted from the course of events. There is little room, 
naturally, for character drawing, but the book compares 
favourably with The Book of Ralf and The Valley of the 
Dragon previously published in this series. As a teacher, and 
student of Roman remains, Miss Durant has had specialised 
knowledge upon which to draw and she has used it to 
advantage. 


GrirFitHs, H. Horse in the Clouds. [Illus. by 
E. Osmond. 206 pp. 8 X 5  . Hutchinson 12/6 


One must suppose that even the most ardent horse 
enthusiasts must eventually tire of the common pattern of wild 


_.horse stories in which chase and counterchase are varied only 
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by villainy and weather, landscape or the call of routine. 
Usually the end is in a triumphant mastery of man (or boy) 
over a proudly subservient animal, but it is merely the sadder 
ending, indeed the general sadness, of Miss Griffiths’ tale which 
affords relief and novelty. The tale is set in South America 
and that alone makes a pleasant change, but the author goes 
further in successfully defying orthodoxy and daring to make 
a virtue out of failures and misfortunes which follow the 
finding and training of Pampa, the wild stallion with the four 
white legs. 
Martin, N. Vet in the Making. Illus. by D. Relf 
158 pp. 74 X53 . . =. =. #£=Maemillan 8/6 
Vet in the Making should appeal very much to children 
in the upper forms of Secondary Schools who are beginning 
to have some idea of what they want to do in life and are 
maturing socially. Its basis is not, luckily, the attempt to 
disguise a career book in a thin story ; the story predominates 
in interest over the career element, though that is fairly treated 
as the background of events and anyone who reads it should 
get a good idea of what constitutes the training and 
responsibilities of a veterinary practitioner. There is a 
romantic element, too, which is handled with the right touch 
for the age groups to which the book will appeal, and above 
all there is a strong emphasis on vocation which will redress 
any wild imaginings of readers who think they like animals 
well enough to take the responsibility of their health but have 
no clear idea of the hard work and unpleasant jobs which such 
responsibility will entail. 


Mackenzigz, K. Chalk and Cheese. Illus. by 

V. Morgan. 189 pp. 8 X 5 , ; Evans 10/6 
There is something attractively old-fashioned about the 
general outline of this story, with Mrs. Sinclair in her 
widowhood taking a job as stablewoman to support her 
daughter Pippa, losing the position because of her employer’s 
marriage and setting up a boarding house for children and 
horses with a very mixed bag of both. Then follows a hunting 
accident which sends her to hospital for a long period while 
Pippa in turn has to stay with relations for whom she does 
not care, getting into trouble continually through her natural 
independence of spirit and behaviour. For the pony and horse 
lovers there are incidental triumphs for Pippa and many 
incidents concerned with clash of personality between children 
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and adults with the benign Miss Winter to come to the rescue 
at all times. Despite the rather unhappy situation with which 
it opens this is a happy book with a good balance between the 
animal and human attractions of the story and many readers 
should recognise friends and acquaintances drawn with a sense 
of humour and some insight into child psychology. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Conyn, C. A Zoo of my own. Illus. by D. de Wilde 
192 pp. 8% X 54 , Harrap 12/6 
The author of ‘this pleasant, humorous and kindly book 
was not a showman or collector of the Tyrwhitt-Drake variety 
but just a man who happened to live in Sumatra and also 
nd are happened to like animals. His Zoo is, therefore, a strictly 
npt to private and amateur — one might almost call it a dilettante — 
ninates effort. Beginning with a dog, baby wild cats and a “guest” 
treated tiger, he progresses to tropical birds, bats, a monkey and flying 
should squirrels, snakes, a bear, a porcupine,.an ape, a tapir, a dwarf 
g and deer and martens. Later come a variety of other animals. 
Bd Despite the variety of his accumulated friends the author 
t touch conveys to the reader the particular kind of pleasure and the 
| above individually attractive characteristics of each of his specimens 
— of wild life. It is a valuable as well as an interesting account. 
a 
it have ¥ PROTHEROE, R. H. Beyond the Mountains. 240 p 
*h such - > Sar . Abelard TF ven 15/- 
A long, gentle novel for older girls. It is about 
Marguerite, who does not want to leave her secluded childhood, 
but in the end faces up to the new joys of the Wide World. 
10/6 The setting is a fishing village, where tourists come, on the 
ut the shore of the St. Lawrence. The heroine is a slow, thoughtful, 
inher sloppy young woman, who gets more happiness than she deserves 
rt her in the end. 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among ‘Adult’ 
ae as — suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library and are 


generally s xy for reading by ® veo, people from 15 to 19. They are 
"at n of very recent pub 


Bevan, A. pri Long ' Jarrolds 12/6 
An excellent story of a British officer in India, a soldier 
perforce rather than by inclination. In trouble with money 
lenders, he decided to desert, but was only able to do this 
after being kidnapped by the treacherous Rajah of Jehalabad. 
From Bombay, Charles Long finally reached Cape Town 
where, unable to obtain employment because of his lack of 
“background,” he enlisted as a trouper. How he married, 
fought in Basutoland, was captured and held prisoner and 
finally helped the Basuto in a spectacular defeat of the 
Matabele and eventually regained his freedom makes a stirring 
tale of history which is little known in this country. The 
novel is exciting throughout, and the historical and civil 
background authentically detailed and of great interest. For 
readers of 15 and upwards. 


Bruce, L. Dead fora Ducat . . P. Davies 12/6 
A thriller featuring the amateur detective schoolmaster, 
Cardus Deene, and his exasperating pupil understudy. The 
plot is complicated, ingenious and tense, and the unravelling 
of the mystery is exciting to the end. 


BryHer, W. The Player's Boy , ; Collins 12/6 
Jacobean England in its early stages is brought vividly 
to life in this story of James Sands, apprenticed to an 
Elizabethan actor and anxious to make a name for himself on 
the stage. His first master dies and Francis Beaumont gives 
Sands a part. But even before the death of Beaumont the 
boy’s hopes are dashed and tragedy overtakes him in the end. 
Good background reading, giving a clear picture of the feeling 

in the country towards James I and the tragedy of Raleigh. 


CHETHEM-StroDE, W. The Barlowes of Beddington 


Hale 10/6 
Since the Barlowes are well known to listeners to the 


B.B.C. this book requires no particular introduction. It is 
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the story of the Headmaster and his wife and how they dealt 
with the modern problems of their part boarding and part 
day school. For readers of 15 up. 


‘Adult’ Croome, H. The Forgotten Place 
and are Chatto & Windus 15/- 


hey are After the death of her possessive mother, Helen Tarrant 
returns nostalgically to her childhood home, only to find it in 
12/6 a state of decay. She buys it, and with the help of the architect 
soldier son of her father’s old friend, restores it and lets it in sections. 
money The story is concerned mainly with the problems of the tenants, 
lo this their reactions to one another and Helen’s efforts to help them 
alabad. and at the same time to discover some elusive mystery of her own 
Town past. Concerned more with character than with stirring events, 
ick of this is a novel for those older adolescents who find interest in 
arried. the psychological and philosophical dilemmas that beset some 
r and young people, but are sufficiently mature to appreciate the more 
of the normal actions and thoughts of older or more ordinary 
tirring individuals. 
The F 
1 civil @Freminc, J. Maiden’s Prayer P ; Collins 10/6 
For After her mother’s death, Miss Maiden, a middle-aged 
spinster, decides to enjoy life her own way. She would sell 
12/6 her old-fashioned town house and buy a country cottage. In 
pursuit of these aims she met first an elderly tailor, a widower, 
Th and then a young male adventurer. The thriller which 
develops becomes a rea! cautionary tale and ends in a surprising 
but satisfactory fashion despite sorrow for poor “Mr. Dangle” 
the cat. 


velling 


12/6 
vividly Gate, F. The Far Traveller 


to an Hodder & Stoughton 11/6 


self on In the Castle of Grahugel overlooking the Rhine a film 
C gives was being made of the life of the 18th century owner of the 
nt the Castle, the Graf Adhemar von Grauhugel. The leading 
e end. actor breaks his ankle just before the filming is due to begin, 
feeling but a mysterious stranger appears with his servant. The film 
igh. director does not believe his statement that he is the Graf 
Adhemar, but in view of his dilemma he induces the stranger 
10/6 to play the part. This he does and succeeds in bringing out 
> the the truth of his life and love. A diverting and unusual fantasy 
It is suitable for older adolescents, 
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Haney, T. The Tough Flower . Macdonald 13/6 
Brenda Heysham is the child of the younger son of a 
country house, with little money and no settled work and no 
inclination for anything but sport and amusement. Her 
mother is equally ineffective but Brenda early decides to make 
something more interesting and useful of her life. The 
development of her character and that of her brother is well 
wotked out, and the pattern of life in such circles at the 
beginning of this century provides a well-drawn backcloth to 

the interplay of character. 


Marsut, A. A Bill of Particulars 

Hodder & Stoughton 15/- 
An American story of the granddaughter of a Judge who 
is herself determined to make the law her career. Against 
all opposition Nancy succeeds and becomes almost too wedded 
to the profession. The author has herself studied law and 
makes her heroine a very clever, upright and often amusing 

exponent of the profession. For girls of 15 up. 


MarsH, N. Off with his Head . . Collins 12/6 

With an unusual background of folk-lore and the ancient 

ritual Dance of the Five Sons, which takes place annually at 

the winter solstice, this is a tense and rather gruesome murder 

story. Superintendent Alleyn is at first baffled but, as usual, 
discovers the culprit. 


MirtcHety, G. The Twenty-Third Man. M. Joseph 13/6 

The scene is the imaginary island of Hombres Muertos 

where, in a cave on the highest mountain, twenty-three dead 

Kings sit around a table of stone. Later a guest from the 

hotel disappears, and for a short time there are twenty-four 

bodies in the cave. Dame Beatrice Bradley ingeniously 

elucidates the mystery and thereby hangs a somewhat unsavoury 

but generally well-written “literary” thriller. Only for the 
older adolescent. 


Noian, W. The Flowing Tide . . Macmillan 15/- 
A story of rural life and struggles in Ireland, turning 

round Terence Geraghty’s efforts to reclaim his badly neglected 
family estate. There is a flavour of Irish humour and peasant 
fecklessness, but this is not laboured and Geraghty’s troubles 

are like those of any farmer with little capital or help. Rather 
sentimental ending and more likely to appeal to girls than 
boys, but interesting of its type, 
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Preston, F. Harvest of Daring P . Cassell 15/- 
This is a very full and unusual story of New Zealand life 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The primitive 
conditions on an isolated, beautiful sheep farm are to some 
extent contrasted with city life in a well to do home in Dunedin. 
Side by side with these vivid pictures of the country, the 
characters and fates of two very different types of girl — 
cousins — form the chief human interest. For older adolescent 
girls. 
TWEEpsMuirR, S. Cousin Harriet , Duckworth 12/6 
Told mainly through the medium of letters and diaries, 
this is a charming Victorian period piece, giving a faithful 
picture of country house life, society and manners in days 
almost unbelievably remote to our harassed age. It is difficult 
to estimate the effect of such a story on present day adolescent 
girls but it may be recommended to them for its delicacy and 
charming difference. 
Watiace, D. The Money Field ‘ Collins 13/6 
With her usual Suffolk countryside background, Mrs. 
Wallace has produce a well-written story of a large and diverse 
family with a drunken father and a casual though hardworking 
mother. The story is told by a daughter, and through her 
the author poses the question of “responsibility” for the sins 
and shortcomings of the various members of the family. Not 
for the too sensitive — a mother with loose morals is no 
edifying spectacle, whatever her provocation — but the Suffolk 
scene with its superstitions and often secretive people is very 
well depicted. 
WatmsLeEy, L. The Happy Ending ; Collins 14/- 
This is the conclusion of a series of autobiographical 
novels dealing with the renovation and making habitable and 
productive of Castle Druid in Wales. A lively family story 
of difficult times, with interesting “makin do” and a pleasant 
picture of good neighbourliness. 
Wuite, T. H. The Master ; ‘ ; Cape 15/- 
A thoroughly up-to-date story of boy and girl twins 
marooned on Rockall in company with strange beings governed 
by a “Master,” who is 157 years of age, plans to control the 
whole world and his mysterious powers of hypnotism and mind 
reading. There is a high level of humour in the telling, 
fascinating adventures and interplay of mind and matter and 
a wholly delightful ending. For all alert minds, young and 
old. 











JOHNNY TREMAIN 
By Esther Forbes 


HIS classic American Revolutionary War story won 

the Newbery Award as the best children’s book of 

the year 1944 in the U.S.A. The Horn Book 
Magazine describes it as follows: 


“The publication of Johnny Tremain gives young 
people an outstanding novel of Revolutionary days in 
Boston, and may well be counted a red-letter event in 
children’s books. Esther Forbes tells the story of two 
years in the life of a boy, apprenticed to a silversmith. 
They were important years for the country; they 
witnessed the Boston Tea Party, the closing of the Port, 
the Battle of Lexington. Johnny’s personal story, how- 
ever, holds absorbed attention throughout the book. 
Following an accident to his hand, which barred him 
from his loved trade, he rode for the Observer, and as 
messenger for the Sons of Liberty. Quick-tongued 
Johnny is a true, likeable boy, growing up to manhood 
at sixteen, to understand the meaning to all men of the 
Liberty for which they fight.” 


12s. 6d. net 
Facket by Lynd Ward 


Write for new list of Spring books to 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 




















